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was either unknown, or very imperfectly understood, a prudent
reserve was maintained on this question. The discovery of
the telescope immediately placed the astronomers in possession
of the celestial realm; it enabled them to sound the depths
of space, and to study the apparent configuration of the stars,
including the sun himself. A few hours' observation with
the astronomical spy-glass, and more was learned of the nature
of the sun, than in the two thousand years of more or less
philosophical reverie which preceded the discovery of the
telescope.

With a glass which magnified the apparent diameter of the
sun only twenty-sixfold, Galileo, repeating the observations
of Fabricius, discovered the spots on the sun. Although
Galileo did not use the smoked glasses which have since been
found so useful, and although he limited his observations to
the horizon, watching the great star at its rising and its
setting, or when it was veiled by slight clouds, he studied its
spots carefully, and described them faithfully.

We may observe that this discovery astonished the philo-
sophers of that period, who were entirely submissive to the
authority of Aristotle. The incorruptibility of the sun was
held in the schools as a sacred principle, according to
Aristotle, and these unfortunate spots perplexed the philoso-
phers. The peripatetics vied with each other in proviog to
the Florentine astronomer that the purity of the sun was an
unassailable principle, and that the spots which he had
perceived existed only on his eyes, or on the lens of his
glasses.